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For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
GEORGE KEITH. 
The separation which he made from the Society 
of Friends, with some account of his followers. 


George Keith was a native of Scotland, and was 
born about the year 1638. He received his edu- 
cation in the national profession or Kirk of Scot- 
land, and was placed at the University of Aber- 
deen, where he became such a proficient in his 
studies as to obtain the degree of master of arts. 
The particular time and circumstances of his join- 
ing the Society called Quakers, are wanting: but 
in 1664 when about the age of twenty-six, he is 


found travelling as a minister \rom the south of 


Scotland, and visiting his friends at Aberdeen, 
where he met with imprisonment, and much abuse 
from some of the high professors. The next year 
he was under a religious concern to bear his testi- 
mony to the truth in the great steeple house in 
that town, for which he was knocked down and 
violently assaulted. He was afterwards involved 
at the same place in confiscations and long impri- 
sonment. He was not only a sufferer in common 
with his brethern for his testimony to the truth of 
his profession; but exerted his talents in defence 
thereof, both in verbal disputation, and in print, 
on many occasions. In these services, we find 
him coadjutor, at one time, with Alexander Jaf- 
fray, in confuting the charges and invectives ad- 
vanced against their profession by one Meldrum. 
At another, uniting with Robert Barclay in a dis- 
pute with the students at Aberdeen, in defence of 
Barclay’s ‘Theses. And again we find him en- 
gaged with Stephen Crisp, George Whitehead 
and William Penn, in a dispute with the Baptists 
in London. In 1677 he went with George Fox, 
Robert Barclay and William Penn, upon a re- 
ligious visit to Holland and Germany. In 1682 
he was teaching a school at Edmonton, near Lon- 
don, and between this and 1685, he removed to 
New Jersey. He held the office there of sur- 
veyor-general of East Jersey, and in 1687 by or- 
der of the proprietors he ran and marked the di- 
vision line between East and West Jersey.— 

Keith’s residence was near Woodbridge at a place 
he called Wellspring. Another account says, he 
lived at Freehold, now called Monmouth. About 
1689, he removed to Philadelphia, where he en- 
gaged as principal teacher in Friends’ public 
school; but he resigned the charge at the end of 
one year. About this time he appears to have 
travelled on a religious account, into New Eng- 
land, and was engaged in a writing controversy 
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against Cotton Mather, and other eminent profes- 
sors in and about Boston. 

Keith was considered a man of good natural 
abilities, improved by education, clear in compre- 
hension, and fluent in expression, which gave him 
in these respects a superiority over many, or the 
greater part of his brethren. His arguments in 
the dispute with the Baptists in London, as re- 
ported in Sewel’s history, furnish a specimen of 
his acumen in nice and critical distinctions: the 
defence of Barclay’s ‘Theses in favor of inward, 
immediate revelation, in rep!y to a learned profes- 
sor at Rotterdam, although signed by both Keith 
and Barclay, bears evidence of his skill in the ex- 
position of this important doctrine—showing the 
distinction between historical, and saving faith.— 
His being joined with Barclay in this concern, has 
induced some people to suppose that Keith might 
have assisted in writing the Apology itself. 

Sewel says, Keith often gave proofs of a high, 
soaring knowledge, and was very ready to show 
from philos ophy, the reasons and causes of many 
things in the creation. He appears to have been 
fond of i investigating abstruse subjects, particular- 
ly those of a religious character—was frequently 
engaged in arguments and disputations with other 
professors, and mostly gained the victory over his 
opponents. Van Helmont’s notions about the 
transmigration of souls, presented to the learned 
something like a new discovery in metaphysics, 
and Keith is said to have so far joined in with it 
about 1682, as to assist in promoting the publica- 
tion of two hundred queries ~ specting that matter. 
But he found the new science met with very little 
acceptance amongst Friends, and it is reported, he 
manifested some disgust because they did not fol- 
low him in those visionary theories. Gough says, 
he indulged himself too much in curious, uncer- 
tain, and unprofitable speculations, and that the 
inward watchfulness, which is necessary to keep 
the heart clean and pure, and the life and manners 
upright and pacific, was suspended. ‘That being 
conscious of his superiority over many of his 
brethren in religious profession, he let in an aspir- 
ing mind, aiming at pre-eminence amongst them, 
which when he could not attain, he transgressed 
the bounds, not only of christian charity, but of 
common decency. Some of his friends fearing 
his falling into danger and error through unwatch- 
fulness, were not wanting in brotherly affection, 
gently to communicate their apprehensions: but he 
in his exaltedness of mind looked upon himself as 
their superior in wisdom and knowledge, and be- 
gan to regard his friends with an eye of contempt; 
and seems to have thought it beneath him to re- 
gard the advice of those, whom he imagined him- 
self better qualified to instruct. 

He began with ne to the manner in which 
the discipline of the Society was conducted, com- 
plaining there was too great a slackness in the 
application thereof, and proposed new regulations 
for the amendment of the deficiencies, which hav- 
ing drawn up in writing, he presented to the meet- 
ing of ministers at the Yearly Meeting: but as 
they did not fully approve thereof they ‘proposed 
to refer tlte matter to the Yearly Meeting of Lon- 
don, whiclt he declined, signifying he would rather 
let it drop. Disgusted at the disappointment, he 
soon after broke out in captious remarks and bitter 
sarcasms upon the general conduct of Friends, and 
their manner of preaching. ‘Then began to quar- 
rel with two ministering Friends, Thomas Fitz- 
walter and William Stockdale, charging them with 
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preaching false doctrine, in setting forth the light 
of Christ to be sufficient for salvation; and declar- 
“d to ‘I’. Fitzwalter that he himself did not believe 
the light was sufficient without something else.— 
itzwalter reported Keith's expression to another 
person, for which Keith made complaint against 
him to the monthly meeting. Titzwalter main- 
tained the truth of the statement but admitted his 
reporting it was wrong. 

Keith next compli ained to the meeting of minis- 
ters that William Stockdale had said, his preach- 
ing Christ within and Christ without, was preach- 
ing two Christs. Stockdale demurred to the cor- 


rectness of the statement; but alledged against 
Keith, that he had treated him in a very contemp- 
tuous and abusive manner, and called him an ig- 
norant heathen. ‘The opinion of the meeting was 
that Stockdale was culpable for uttering the words 
he did; and also, that Keith was deficient in not 
having dealt with-him in a private manner, agree- 
ably to gospel order, before he proceeded further 
in his complaint; neither could they hold him ex- 
cusable for his indecent expressions to Stockdale. 

At another meeting with hi - Aye openly avow- 
ed the doctrine as reported , Fitzw alter, and 
charged several Friends witl } : emai of 
faith. ‘Thomas Lloyd, the deputy governor, told 
him, in behalf of himself and others whom he had 
accused, that they believed all things written in 
the scriptures concerning our Saviour’s birth, death 
and resurrection. To which Keith replied, But is 
it absolutely and indispensably necessary to all and 
every one of mankind to believe it? adding, that 
unless he did so believe, ha would not own him 
as a christian; but said, he might be a devout 
heathen. At a succeeding meeting, he called 
Lloyd an impudent man, “and pitiful governor, 
asking him why he did not send him to jail, tell- 
ing him his back had long itched for a whipping. 
At length his wrath went so far as to charge a 
meeting of ministers with coming together to 
cloak heresies and deceit,.and said, there were 
more damnable heresies and doctrines of devils 


among the Quakers than among any profession of 


protestants. 

Keith’s professed object was to inculcate the 
necessity of faith in Christ within, and Christ 
without, and asserted that the light within was 
not sufficient to salvation without the literal know- 
ledge of what Christ had done for mankind out- 
wardly. In furtherance of these views, he urged 
upon Friends the necessity of a written confession 
of faith, that might serve as a test of the soundness 
ofahe members. Friends understood that the be- 
lief in the immediate manifestation of the divine 
will to the mind of man was the primary article 
of christian faith, and that the historical knowledge 
of Jesus Christ was not so essential, but that those 
who have no opportunity of an acquaintance with 
it, might, nevertheless, by attention to the divine 
law within them, attain to a state of holiness and 
acceptance. Hence they did not accede to Keith’s 
proposal—and he in return was pretty liberal in 
bestowing upon them such contemptuous epithets, 
as fools, ‘silly souls, ignorant heathens, heretics, 
rotten ranters, infidels and Muggletonians. Con- 
cerned Friends admonished him for his improper 
behavior. 
his superior attainments in religious knowledge 
and that he was beyond the reach of their counsel. 

Friends at that time, had two meeting houses 
in Philadelphia: one at the Bank, near the river, 
and the other at the Centre, near the Centre square. 
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In the winter, ;, they sssombled on first-day morn- 
ings at the Bank, and held no meeting in the after- 
noon. In the summer, when the weather and 
travelling were more favorable, they held two 
meetings on first-days,—at the Centre in the 
morning, and at the Bank in the afternoon.— 
George Keith proposed to change this arrange- 
ment, by continuing the morning meeting at the 
Bank through the summer, and to hold no after- 
noon meeting, but to occupy the time in private 
meetings in families. Friends were not willing 
to adopt this proposal, and concluded to follow the 
course they had been in the practice of before.— 
When they again resumed their first-day morning 
meeting at the Centre, Keith and his friends held 
meeting at the same time at the Bank. ‘There 
they continued their opposition meeting until 
Friends resumed their morning meeting at that 
place on the approach of winter, when Keith and 
his friends removed their meeting to the Barbadves 
house, near the corner of Chesnut and Second 
streets. 

About the time of these dissentions and dis- 
agreements concerning the times and places of 
holding meetings for worship, a misunderstanding 
took place in their monthly meeting. ‘The busi- 
ness was said to be brought to a close, and after 
the clerk, Thomas Lloyd, and ‘other Friends de- 
parted, George Keith and those of his mind, re- 
mained in the house, and made an adjournment 
to another day, at which time they held their 
monthly meeting, and sent reports to the ensuing 
Quarterly meeting; but the Quarter would not re- 
cognize Keith’s adjourned meeting as a regular 
monthly meeting. 

This appears to have been the situation of things 
in the latter part of the year 1691. Having be- 
come distinct in Philadelphia, as to their meet- 
ings both for worship and discipline, on the 27th € 
of the 12th month, 1691-92, a document was 
agreed on at the Keithian monthly meeting, called 
Reasons and Causes of the Separation, signed by 
forty-six men, with a postscript signed by George 
Keith and five others. On the 20th of the 4th 
month following, a meeting of public Friends con- 
vened in Philadelphia, issued their testimony 
against George Keith, as “being degenerated 
from the low, meek and peaceable spirit of Chris 
Jesus, and grown cool in charity and love towards 
his brethreu—gone into a spirit of enmity, wrath 
and self-exaltation, contention and janglings, and 
as a person without the fear of God before his 
eyes—often having charged most of them with 
being unsound in the faith.””. And after recapitu- 
lating various causes fur uneasiness and the care 
exercised towards him, without the desired effect, 
they say, they cannot own him his ungodly 
speeches, disurderly behavior, and separate meet- 
ings,—and until he condemn the same, that they 
could not receive him in his public ministry, and 
would have him cease to offer his gift as such 
amongst them, or elsewhere amongst Friends, un- 
til he be reeonciled to his offended brethren.— 
And further, they give it as their judgment that 
those few of their brethren in the gilt of the min- 
istry who had gone out with George Keith, while 
they continued such, were become unqualified to 
the work of the gospel—and degenerated from the 
guidance of God’s blessed and peaceable spirit in 
their hearts. 

‘This paper was signed by twenty-eight Friends, 
and directed **to the several monthly and Quar- 
terly meetings in Peunsylvania, East and West 
Jersey, and elsewhere, as there may be occasion.” 

Keith and his friends appear to have been on 
the alert, for on the 3rd of the 5th month follow- 
ing, they held a meeting, in which a paper was 
prepared, to testify against the aforesaid transac- 
tions. They say in it, that Keith ** was condemn- 
ed for sound cliristian doctrine, and that his oppo- 
nents plainly denied the man Christ Jesus, and 







the great meriis, and value, and efficacy of his 
sufferings, and resurrection, and ascension, and 
his mediation for us in heaven.”’ ‘To this docu- 
ment were appended the signatures of twenty-six 
of the most eminent among the friends of George 
Keith. 

The charges against Friends in this paper do 
not appear to be founded on the document itself— 
for that disowns Keith for his abusive conduct, 
and not for his doctrines 

Such transactions amongst the leading members, 
soon involved the whole Society in these parts, in 
the controversy. ‘The harmony was interrupted, 
the unity broken, and religious meetings, which 
had been opportunities of comfort and edification, 
were turned intu scenes of animosity and disputa- 
tion. Such was the plausibility of George Keith’s 
pretensions, that those who advocated his cause, 
ure reported to have had the ascendency in sixteen 
meetings out of thirty-two, which then were con- 
nected with the Yearly Meeting for Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey. 

George Keith and his friends next made an ap- 
peal to the Yearly Meeting held at Burlington in 
the 7th month, 1692. But there the tesumony 
aad declaration of the public Friends was confirm- 
ed, and the following addition made to it: ** We 
find it our duty to join with our brethren, in their 
testimony against that spirit of railing, lying, slan- 
dering, and falsely accusing, which hath risen, and 
acted, notoriously in George Keith and his ad- 
herents, which hath led them into a mischievous 
and hurtful separation. And we do hereby de- 
clare, that we have not, nor can have, unity in 
spirit, with any of them, until they return and re- 
pent of their evils aforesaid.” 

‘The Keithians soon alter, caused to be publish- 
ed, what they called ** An appeal from the twenty- 


eight judges, to the Yearly Meeting—7th mouth, | 


1692.”’ 

Other pamphlets, having relation to the contro- 
versy, were put in circulation. Keith having 
gained over the principal printer in Philadelphia, 
had a ready means of publishing his writings.— 
In some of the papers issued by the Keithians, 


they call themselves, ** Friends united in testimo- 
ny with George Keith.” But frequently they 


t style themselves, ‘* ‘The Christian People called 


Quakers.”” ‘They endeavoured to multiply cen- 
sures and reproach upon their opponents—were 
very tenacious of their peculiar doctrine—and also 
bore testimony against wars and fightings; oaths 
and slavery. 

They argued that it was inconsistent with the 
profession of Friends, for members of the Society, 
and especially ministers, to participate in the ad- 
ministration of civil government. In exposing 
their views on this subject, they were particularly 
severe against Lloyd, the deputy governor, and 
Samuel Jennings, one of the magistrates. For 
one of their defamatory publications against some 
of the magistrates, Kerth and Thomas Budd were 
presented by the grand jury of Philadelphia: the 
matter was brought to trial, and the parties fined 
£6 each. But the fines were not levied. ‘his 
affair, Keith endeavoured to place to the account 
of persecution. But the justices of the sessions 
made publication, that no part of the proceedings 
related at all to differences in religion; but was 
solely intended to discourage what had a manifest 
tendency to sedition, and disturbance of the peace. 

Gough says, Keith was first disowned by the 
monthly meeting of Phtladelphia—that the judg- 
ment of that meeting was confirmed by the Quar- 


terly meeting of ministers, the 20th of 4th month, 


1692, and that the Yearly Meeting at Burlington 
in the 7th month following, testified its unity with 
the proceedings of the monthly meeting of Phila- 
delphia in his case. ‘The ancient records of the 
mouthly meeting of Zackony and Poetquesink, 


,alterwards called Abington, notice in the latter end 
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of 4th month, 1692, the reading of a paper of con. 
demnation, given forth by a meeting of public 
Friends in Philadelphia, against George Keith, 
and his separate company. In the 11th month 
following, was read a copy of a paper from the 
six weeks’ meeting in Barbadoes, dated the 12th 
of 7th month, 1692, in order to condemn that 
spirit in George Keith, and his se parate company, 
by which he acts and is guided in publishing his 
printed books to the world, which tends to the 
dishonor of truth and Friends, 


At the same time 
also—** 


a copy of a paper of condemnation sent 
from the Yearly Meeting at Tredaven, in Mary- 
land, dated 4th of 8th mosth, 1692, in order to 
judge George Keith, and that spirit by which he 
is led in spreading of his printed books, which 
tend to the dishonor of truth and Friends.”’ And 
also, a copy of a letter of advice to George Keith, 
and those who have taken part with him, to call 
in those works of darkness, (meaning those print- 
ed books spread abroad by them,) and to condemn 
the spirit of separation. Signed by Wm. Richard- 
son of West River, 

The records of Bucks Quarterly meeting, held 
i7th of 6th month, 1692, say, * a paper from the 
public Friends, relating to George Keith’s disor- 
ders in setting up his separate meetings, and those 
joining with him, was this day read; and Friends 
of this meeting declared their unity and satisfaction 
with the said paper by giving forth a testimony, 
in writing, concerning the same, to the condemn- 
ing the said George Keith, and his adherents: 
which testimony was signed in this meeting.’ 


(Conclusion in our next.) 


~~7oo r 
For Friends’ Weekly Latelligencer. 
THE DIVINE GIFT IN MAN. 
“Yet gave me in this dark estate, 
To taste the good from ill.”—Porr. 

These words of the poet embody a truth, of all 
others, perhaps, the most important to man. Itis 
a fact which no one who looks into himself can 
fail to discover, that the knowledge which we 
possess concerning ourselves, our present condi- 
tion, and future prospects is of an exceedingly 
limited nature. Equally blind and ignorant in these 
respects are the great mass of our fellow-beings 
by whom we are surrounded; a deep and impene- 
trable veil rests over the future, and conceals from 
our present view the good or ill that awaits us. 
No doubt all this is most wisely ordered, and well 
do they act who, content with the degree of know- 
ledge which is furnished, however litte it may 
appear, are willing to employ it to the best advan- 
tage. Seeing that we are involved so much 
darkness and ignorance; seeing there is so much 
that baffles our penetration; that searcely an ob- 
ject meets the eye which does not present won- 
ders beyond our comprehension, the query natu- 
rally arises in the mind,—Amidst all this mass of 
gloom and uncertainty, is there no ray of light to 
be found? is there nothing on which the mind ean 
fix itself, on which it can rely with confidence, as 
a means of escape from the doubis and apprehen- 
sions which assail it on every hand? Can it be 
supposed that man who is evidently endowed both 
in his physical structure, and in point of intelli- 
gence, beyond all other visible creatures, should 
not be furnished with the proper powers by which 
he may act out the specific part for which he was 

designed? Could he coufine the whole range of 
his desires to the various objects which surround 
him, or which pertain exclusively to earth; could 
he rest contented with the happiness which may 
be derived from these, his auimal instincts aud 
feelings alone would afford him sufficient direction, 
and instruct him to fulfil aright the duties for 
which he was ordained. But man feels that earth 
is not intended to be his sole abode; for it cannot, 
with all that it affords, render him happy; he 
therefore naturally looks to something beyond; to 
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another sphere of existence; he asks himself the ment cease to avail ourselves of its advantages; that vated horrors of long and sanguinary wars; he 
question, ** Is there no sure guide who will in- we should never for an imstant forget that we pos- saw the liberties and the lives of his impoverished 
struct me by what means I shall ascertain beyond sess the inward power or faculty by which we can and famishing people exposed to the brutal inva- 
doubt that such a state of bei ing does lie be fore me, ‘* taste the good from ill.” It was doubtless from sions of a ‘fierce and haughty foe,’’ whose reck- 
and who will teach me how [ shall obtain the a similar view of this subject that the Apostle less ambition no human power had hitherto been 
qualifications requisite for that more exalted condi- Paul, in contemplating the magnitude of this great able to check, except in the single instance of in- 
tion, when this mortal fabric, composed of such favor conferred upon the human mind, and the sulated England; and his personal share of the 
perishable material, shall be returned to its kin- exalted nature of its effects, burst out on this wise: general calamity was the greater, not only because 
dred dust?” This and the preceding query must * Thanks be unto God for his unspeakable gift.”’ of its striking at the crowned heads of Europe, but 
receive the one answer, and it is briefly, yet fully It was to the same high endowment that the because being a despotic monarch, (though in a 
set forth in the words of the poet before quoted: blessed Jesus referred, in his conversation with mild sense of that phrase,) there was no popular 
the woman of Samaria: ‘* If thou knewest the gift body to interpose between him and the people, so 
of God,” &e. Nothing is more possible, nothing as to break the force of collision or concussion. 
in facet happens more frequently, than that men In England the chief responsibility fell upon the 
There is not a member of the human family in and women should lose sight of this great inward houses of legislation, and especially upon the 
whom the reasoning faculty is rightly exerted, boon which they enjoy; and for no other reason representatives of the people; the sovereign per- 
that can for a moment entertain a doubt as to the than that they neglect to look into themselves, and sonally being almost powerless, for even the pre- 
truth of this proposition; however small may be carefully to ponder upon those things which are rogative of selecting his ministers of state is ab 
the amount of knowledge which a man may pos- passing in their minds. It is thus that so many ject practically to the approbation of the people, 
sess on other points, his intellect seldom, if ever, remain almost entire strangers to themselves, and who can stop the supplies for the public service, 
becomes so far degraded and faulty that he can- continue immersed in sensuality during the whole if they do not approve of his choice. But in the 
not tell with the utmost certainty when he is en- period of their existence on earth, ignorant all the non-constitutional governments of Austria, Russia, 
gaged in a right course of action, and vice versa. while of the vast privileges which they possess, and Prussia, the sole responsibility rests upon the 
He knows, he feels the full foree of the remon- of the high rank in which they are pli iced, and of autocrat; and such a weight of care, in that awful 
strance:—‘‘If thou doest well, shalt thou not be the higher station to which the v are called, so that period of European conflict, might well sadden 
accepted? and if thou doest not well, sin lieth at'of this fallen and unh: “pPY class, it may be said, the brow of a ruler so estimable, so conscientious, 
the door,” —ready to force admission, and to|**man thatis in honor, and understandeth not, is and so patriotic as the King of Prussia. 
overpower all within. like the beasts that perish.”’ Z. Nor can we wonder that besides being sad, he 


“Yet gave me in this dark 


To taste the good from ill.” 


estate 


Who is there that cannot produce evidence in [oa was also distrustful; for confidence is a plant of 
his own case to substantiate this declaration? THE DOMESTIC LIFE OF FREDERICK It oF S!@™ growth even in a favorable atmosphere; and 
4 ” 4 ‘ ‘ ame 


Who that has acted aceording to the conscious PRUSSIA. BY BISHOP EYLERT. TRANSLA. he had seen and felt more than most men to 
sense of rectitude, ever felt condemned in his own! TED FROM THE GERMAN. weaken it. All persons who have much to be- 
mind for so doing? On the contrary, who that From an article in the Living Age, under the St are liable to be surrounded by self-interested 
has done violence to this inward Conviction, has and time-serving flatterers, who would make no 
ever felt his mind fuily at ease while thus engaged? scruple to pay their adoration elsewhere, if they 
Is not the force or certainty of feeling in either could further their interests by so doing: and in 
case so strong, that no earthly power, however of character in one who was called to fill an ex- the days when Napoleon could raise and subvert 
great it may be, can effect any change in the state alted station ata period when Europe was agitated empires with a stroke of his pen, and when re- 
of the mind, so as to fix upon it the stain of guilt throughout by the most violent commotions, and “@tds were at his disposal, from a kingly crown 


above title, we extract the following. It presents 
in an amiable and interesting light, private traits 


in the one case, or to remove it in the other? site icine ai ail é, k. f , to the lowest honorary investiture, it was difficult 
. . who, notwithstanding his eminent rank, found no ; p 
Where the seal of Divine acceptance is placed, in ° for the King of Prussia to know upon whom he 


° i are. ¢ ‘ > ors | 
that spot can man stand though all sublunary exemption from a share, and a large personal could securely depend. He was not naturally of 


powers should rise up against him. On this high share, in the disasters and calamities that marked a reposing temper; and the circumstances under 

eminence, if once he take on position, nothing that eventful crisis. An insight into the private Which he was placed & nuded to chill that exotic 

but a surrender to guilt can dislodge him from it. ,. . , 

put 5 ie history of such a man cannot fai! to afford a lesson Y''™® | 7 

But, on the other hand, should sin take hold of the ae ; , . } 7 But in the pages of Bishop Eylert, he gains not 

mind; what earthly me ans will prove adequate to of instruction to the thoughtful mind. Surrounded only upon our respect and esteem, but upon our 
‘ ! es é “ c ° ipo 

loosen its stern grasp? Flattery, argument how- by all that to a superficial observer would seem affections. We find in him a sterling kindness; a 

ever specious, and every device that lies within calculated to render them peculiarly happy, how delicacy of mind; a love of doing good by stealth, 

> “a | ’ af . »* ¢€ 2 j ; »< 
z, ae r. a Sar a. = rnc a often are they who occupy a throne exposed to a avd disliking to find it fame; a steadiness in 
to reconcile the conscience-stricken Individual to . . friendship; and a power of gaining the affections 
cial dual i ree a . greater degree of mental suffering and anguish than “".”, ite aa 5“ 6 

himself, and to invest him with the pure garb of eatin tiiceneninniiatteaiial iis Witt tite of those who held intimate intercourse with him; 

innocence! What more ean we ask? What higher @¥e" Memeanest ol their subjects. Atissatisiactory, which were not popularly considered among his 

evidence can we have that, however dark may be however, to observe, as in the present case, that ¢haracteristic qualities. 

our present state, we are endowed with a pure, a adversity is not without its uses to those whose sit- ** Nature had given to Frederick William IIT. a 

divine, a most exalted taste, by which we ean dis- 


. > Sssessine mn p> rT > ’ 
: uation would appear to place them more than Prepossessing aud imposing exterior. He was 
cern, with the nicest accuracy, between thing and 


much above the common height, and bis limbs 
others beyond the reach of untoward events: S 


thing; between that which is ed and wholesome , were finely proportioned. His bearing was erect 
for the mind, and that which is of a contrary char-| The character of the late Frederick William —at the same time wholly unconstrained—-and 
acter. Now the whole secret of man’s happiness was somewhat anomalous. ‘There was in it much gracefully agreeing with his stature. His look, 


consists in the right cultivation of this taste; his of reserve, of sternness, and even of apparent which partook of the serious and tranquil, was 
ascent from a creature of earth to one of heaven, harshness; or rather perhaps of coldness and un- agreeable. His high forehead and unwrinkled 
will depend on his steady attention to this point, graciousness; and yet when the veil is drawn brow indicated purity of mind—his full under lip, 
Experience will fully confirm this view of the aside from his private retirements, we find some firmness—and around his mouth hovered a mix- 
case. If we indulge in a wrong taste, if we ven- of the most kind, tender and delicate feelings ex- ture of good nature and natural satire. His eyes 
ture to partake of that which is clearly forbidden, hibited, both in his conversation and his actions. were dark-blue—full of ambition and kindness— 
our feelings will become vitiated, our sense of He habitually wore a brow of earnest sadness; and, generally contemplative, yet indicating at times 
perception will be weakened, our powers of dis- poor man, he had gone through scenes which deep thought and experienced sorrow. His coun- 
crimination will be rendered less acute, and if we might well make any one earnest and sad. He tenance was stern, intellectual, reposed—never va- 
continue to disregard those inward sensations that came to the throne at the age of twenty-seven, at/cant, or as if moved by suspicion—but open, 
indicate, from a Divine source, the true character a time when the influence of the French Revolu- shrewd, and truthful. When he chose to ex- 
and nature of things, we shall be ready to con- tion was extending itself throughout Europe; he press sat tisfaction by a smile, benevolence marked 
found opposite qualities; to call good, evil, and was subjected as a man, a king, a patriot, a hus- his aspect: what might be termed condescension, 
evil, good; to mistake bitter for sweet, and sweet band, and a father, to the bitterest sorrows, the was in him graciousness of mind, for his eye 
for bitter. It is therefore, a matter of the greatest most humiliating reverses, the direst perils. He! beamed with good-will to all mankind. 
importance, and which deeply concerns both our was constrained to crouch beneath the iron hoof ‘he king loved simplicity, even in respect df 
present and everlasting welfare that, in the midst of the man whom he most abhored; the desolater his own attire. [le was pleased when he could 
of the darkness in which we are placed, and the of Europe; who carried fire and sword into his be a man amongst mankind—then was he serene 
doubts and fears which sometimes so powerfully dominions, and all but sueceeded in expelling him and buoyant, unconstrained and at ease.” 

assail the mind, we should ever keep this Divine from the threne, and placing upon it some Bona-| ‘* [is desire for the simple and unornamental, 
qualification in view, that we should never for a mo-' partean upstart. [le was harrassed by the aggra- was equally observable in his choice of residences, 


“hy 
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ond manner of using them. When he succeeded 
to the crown, he did not inhabit the extensive 
Berlin Chateau of his forefathers, but remained in 
the small, yet comfortable palace he used when 
crown-prince—the same in which he died. 

‘*He spent the greater part of the day, particu- 
larly the forenoon, in his cabinet, where all was 
orderly, elegant, yet void of ornament. Potsdam 
was his favorite place of residence, and his abode 
there was the third story of the palace. ‘The fur- 
niture in his study consisted of a high desk, at 
which he wrote standing—a bookcase full of the 
German classics—a corner cupboard—a common 
sofa—a small looking-glass, and several cane-bot- 
tomed chairs:—on the walls hung ancient and 
modern representations of the Prussian army, and 
a copper-plate print of Christ Blessing the Chil- 
dren. 

‘* His bed-room, which was remote from noise, 
was rather dark, and without decorations; con- 
taining only the usual washing apparatus—a sim- 
ple camp- -bedstead, such as every officer has—a 
cloak-horse—and a boot-jack. His bed was a 
hard mattrass and light covering; and on the small 
table by his bedside lay, together with a transla- 
tion of ‘Thomas a4 Kempis, various works of seri- 
ous character. By his firm regularity, and sim- 
ple living, he preserved to advanced age his ro- 
bust he: thie verything was done by clock-work 
throughout the day, and “he was best pleas sed when 
nothing occurred to disturb this uniformity. He 
was moderate in everything, particularly in re- 
spect of table enjoyments. His example checked 
immoderation, and never was seen at court, even 
on the greatest festival, an inebriated man. When 
the court martial, on the king’s return to Berlin in 
1809, after the unfortunate war of 1806, asked 
‘whether he should order a quantity of cham- 
paign?’ the answer was, ‘ Not yet!—not before all 
my subjects—even the poorest—can afford to 
drink beer again.’ He expressed himself well 
pleased when a fisherman, gardener, or any of the 
neighboring country people, sent him cakes or 
other table fare. Of such presents he always 
partook; and when the surveyor of the kite de 
named the giver, he would say, ‘Very agreeable to 
me; must make amends; put me in mind thereof!’ 
and the presenter was sure of receiving a return 
present. 

‘* What the king saved of luxurious expenditure 
was dispensed for general purposes; and never 
were the poor and miserable forgotten—for daily, 
and in all directions, flowed his noiseless benevo- 
lence. If Prussia, subsequent to those misfor- 
tunes that brought her to the verge of national an- 
niliilation, has, to the astonishment of the world, 
recovered her greatness so quickly in a financial, 
moral, and physical point of view, enjoying again 
extensive credit; such immeasurable good fortune 
may in a great degree be attributed to the virtuous 
singleness of mind and frugality of Frederick Wil- 
liam II]. His moral maxims were the rule and 
guide of himself and family, and he made them to 
flow into and through all branches of the adminis- 
tration. As our never-to-be-forgotten king was a 
pattern of domestic life, so was he the firm, un- 
bending, yet mildly virtuous father of his people. 

‘*His memory was retentive—a gift most im- 
portant to a ruler;—everything he read, saw and 
heard, took full hold, if worthy his attention; even 
figures and names were at his command, when in 
connexion with any circumstance or person that 
had interested him. In 1810, being at Potsdam, 
he was standing at the window—his usual custom 
after dinner—and beside him the then colonel of 
the Is t Regiment of guards, Von Kessel; looking 
towards the road he remarked hard-by a poorly- 
clad man, who, with uncovered head, was staring 
up at the window, holding at the same time a let- 
ter in his uplifted hand. ‘I know that man,’ said 
ihe king; ‘he has a peculiar face; his name is 









Then oh! t 
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Arnold Schultz, and was one of the Magdeburg 
garrison. He served under me when crown 
prince, in the campaign against France, in 1792, 
and was-»wounded before Mayence.’ Colonel von 
Kessel remarked, ‘ Is your majesty quite sure?— 
from 1792 to 1810, are eighteen years, almost too 
long to remember such like occurrences.’ ‘I'll 
convinee you,’ said the king, ordering one of his 
adjutants to show the man up. As he entered, the 
king said, ‘ What is thy name, my son?’—‘Arnold 
Schultz.’ ‘ You were a soldier?’—' Yes, belong- 
ing to the Magdeburg garrison; marched against 
the French in 17 92, end was wounded before 
Mayence. Your majesty, then crown prince, was 
very kind to me—had me taken to the next Laza- 
ret—gave me money—and ordered that I should 


be taken good care of.’ * What, then, has brought ° 


thee to Potsdam?’ ‘Alas! I’m badly off now. The 
French in Magdeburg, because I won’t leave off 
feeling that lam a Prussian, have dismissed me 
from my post of gate-keeper. I have no bread for, __ 
wife and children—therefore am I come to Pots- __ 
dam, to beg of my rightful and gracious master a 
little help.’ ‘And thou shalt have it, old man,’ 
said the king—ordering, at the same time, that he 
should immediately receive nutriment in the pa- 
lace kitchen, be clothed from head to foot, and 
have money and support until he was appointed 
to some post. ; 


To be continued. 


PRAYER OF A DESPONDING HEART. 


BY C. M. SAWYER. 

Lord grant me stronger faith! My soul is turning 

With weary pinion from the world away, 

And in its depths there broods a deathless year ning 
For ieee glimpses of the Land of Day! 

Tis dark around! Faith’s starry beacons flee me, 

Or, veiled in storms, no longer guidance give— 

Thee! 


Shew me Thy face once more that I may live. 


*Tis dark within!—O, God, I cannot see 


Give me more lig 
Amid the 


Fearful thus lone and 


ht! *tis fearful thus to wander 
graves of lost and buried hopes; 
in the dark to ponder 
Where all-dismayed my spirit blindly gropes. 
O, for that ray, so steady and unclouded, 
Which on my childhood’s clearer vision smiled! 
Where is it new? Jn darkness I am shrouded— 
O, Father, pity me, Thine erring child! 


Have pity, 
Which Thou hast kindled in my bosom, fail, 


Father! lest the ray of reason 


And my unconscious lips should murmur treason, 
Or boldly dare Thy judgments to assail! 

Have 
And hear the pleadings of my stricken heart; 

Through 


pity! aid me! See me lowly kneeling, 

all its chambers pour Thy precious healing— 
Give me but light, and let the gloom depart! 

Thou hearest, Father! Lo! 


Peace softly enters in my bleeding breast; 


like doves descending, 


Faith by my side, above her anchor bending, 


Smiles on my soul and sweetly murmurs “ rest!” 
Darkness my 


Once 


spirit is no longer shrouding; 
Thy face I sec 


rapture crowding, 


the radiance of 
to breathe the 


The thanks uprising 


more 
O for a tongu 
, Father, now to Thee! 
otiine — 

For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
LET US LOVE ONE ANOTHER. 


e one another,—not long may we stay 


Let us lov 


In this bleak world of sorrow, some droop while ‘tis day, 
Some fade in their noon, and few linger till eve;— 

Oh! there breaks not a heart, but leaves some one to grieve; 
And the fondest, the purest, the truest that met, 

Have still found the need to forgive and forget: 

hough the hopes that we nourished decay, 


Let us love one another as long as we may. 





There are hearts like the ivy;—though all be de cayed 
That it seemed to twine fondly in sunshine and shade; 
No leaves droop in sadness, still gaily they spread, 
Undimmed ‘mid the blighted, the lonely, the dead; 
But the mistlctoe clings to the oak,—not in part, 


Sut with leaves closely round it,—the root in its heart, 


Exists but to twine it—imbibe the same dew, 


And fall with its loved oak, and 


1 perish there too. 


Then let’s love one another ’mid sorrows the worst 
Unaltered and fond as we loved at the first, 


Though the false wing of pleasure may change and forsake, 


And the bright urn of wealth into particles break; 


There are some sweet affections that wealth cannot buy, 
That cling but still closer when sorrow draws nigh, 
And yet remain with us, though all else pass away,— 


Then let’s love one another as long as we stay. 
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On our first page we have commenced an ac- 
count of George Keith, and of the schism which 
he produced in the Society of Friends, drawn up 
by a Friend wel} qualified for the task, and which 
we think will be interesting to many of our readers, 
The history of this case in every stage of its pro- 
gress—from its rise to its termination—is fraught 
with deep instruction. Scarcely any thing can be 
found more corroborative of the views suggested in 
our last number on the right organization of re- 
ligious society. ‘The principal actor in this affair, 
led by an overweening conceit of his own abilities, 
seems, in the first place, to have deviated from 
that humble and watchful state which is absolute- 
ly necessary to preserve man in the path of 
ty. 
of a mind well cultivated and stored with scholas- 
tic knowledge, he gave way to a spirit of specu- 
lation which drew him away by degrees, from the 
simple ground of truth held by the religious fra- 


ternity of which he was a member. 


safe- 
In this condition, urged by the active powers 


Having wan- 
dered thus far, the next step, naturally enough, was 
to call in question the sufficiency of the fundamen- 


‘tal principle of the Society, and to insist on the 


necessity and utility of a written creed. We see 


‘to what disastrous results this led, and such will 


ever be the effect not only on associations, but on 


individuals when they presume to depart from, to 


vitiate, or to encumber the simple order which 
Divine Wisdom has established for the govern- 
ment of the rational family. George Keith, with 
all his boasted abilities, had no sooner thrown off 
his allegiance to the dictates of truth in his own 
breast, than he let go the reins of his passions.— 
sy the vehemence of his temper, he destroyed his 
own solid happiness, and introduced controversy 
and disorder into a peaceable community. We 
perceive the final operation of all this. ‘The grand 
fomenter of this disturbance long unable to maintain 
his new position, threw off at length the false garb 
which he had assumed, and exhibited himself in 
his true character to the world. His partisans 
followed the example of their leader, and divest- 
ing themselves by degrees of their several dis- 
guises, united themselves to various religious so- 
cieties. Such was the end of this formidable 


contest—a contest which had its rise in specula- 
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tion, and the morbid desire of pre-eminence, and 


heart than by the head. Hlis writings abound i 
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—————— 


The vehemence of Luther's passions, and the 


which, in the end, overwhelmed all who kept not weighty and solid maxims, in which both the doth energy of his will, formed most remarkable fea- 


their place steadfastly in the truth in one common 


ruin, 


RECORD OF NEWS 


Closing of the Schuylkill Navigation.—It is stated that in 


order to facilitate the progress of their improvements, the 


Schuylkill Navi m Company have re salvadl tod: se their 


eunal, from and after the 6th of next month. 
Camden, N.J.—The Camden Mail is felicitating itself on 
business prospects and general improvem« nt of Can 
den. Rows of < houses are going up in all parts, and 


} 


has been painted and 





even the old dingy looking Bank 
renovated. 

In Reading two hundred and fifty new buildings have 
been erected since Spring; twice the num ber ever before 


built in one season. 


The State of New York, according to the recent census, 


has a popul ition of 2,6 10,000, 
Tron Furnaces at Cumberland, Md.—It appears that iron 
furnaces and manufactories are fast springing up at Cum- 





, Maryland, 
: . . ' aM - 7 
Manufactures in the Southern States —The Springfield 


Republican publishes a communication from 8S. Colton, a 


native of [Hamden county, and tor many years a re dent 
*Sprinefield., | vat wi io is new located in Fayetteville, North 
Carolina. ‘The writer states that there are nearly fifty cot- 


State, which are all dependent on the north 


fe thinks that a foundry and machin 
Fayetteville, would be well supported.— 


chanics are wanted, pa irticular! ly aie 





rs, and manufactarers of edge t ols. 

4 Brick Machine has been invented by H eee eas 
N. Y., with which one person can mould 14,000 bricks 
ay, Which are said to be superior to those made by h te 





Wild Ducks.—The Cecil (Md.) Democrat states that 
vild ducks are more abundant t = season in North East 
ver than they ever were know » before. The oldest 
nhabitants have no recollection of ver seeing half as many. 
Srow.—Snow fell in various places in this State on the 


Yth inst, more than a foot deep. A Susquehanna paper 
nentions that the sleighs were busy in that county for sev- 
ral days. 


Mackerel Fishery.—We are not as had off in the mackerel 
fishery as it was feared we should be from the failure last 
vear. The Glouces : Te legraph states that instead . 


'- contemplation is in others. 


and the demonstration are alike suppressed. 

To great sagacity Luther also added, in a pre- 
eminent degre e, th: at ps assionate earnestness o 
character which Jeads men not only to hold truth 
tenaciously, but to take every means in their power 
to diffuse, propagate, and realize it; to make it 
victorious. In Luther, no doubt, the principal 
spring of this impulse was depth of religious con- 
viction; but the tendency itself is as much an ele- 
ment of character in some men, as the love of 
It is a form of ambi- 
tion—a noble one, it is true—the ambition of in- 
tellectual dominion; and has actuated many a phi- 
losopher who flattered himself that he was single- 
eyed in his pursuit of wisdom. ‘This warlike and 
polemic spirit is, no doubt, often most inconsistent 
with a calm and cautious survey of al] the relations 
and details of great questions. But it is well for 
the world that there are some who, with specula- 
tive powers at least robust enough to enable them 
to seize large fragments of truth, are immediately 
impelled toeommunicate it. Partial truth diffus sed, 
is better than perfect truth suppressed—better than 

stark ignorance and error—better than that condi- 
tion of things in which Luther found the yioacd 

And if the vehemence, natural to such minc 

sometimes precipitates the conclusions of reason, 
or substitutes prejudices for them, it is to be re- 
membered that it will be long before the same 
earnestness and zeal, in contending for truth, will 
' be manifested by those intellects which abstract- 
edly are best qu: alified to inve stigate it. It would, 
doubtless, be very beautiful to see the tr anquillity 
of the philosopher conjoined with the fire of the 
advocate—first, intellect without passion, and then 
intellect with it. But it is a condition denied to us. 
If there be great energy of character, the processes 
of reason will often be precipitated or disturbed; if 
the coolness and equanimity of temperament 
which these require, the same qualities will un- 
happily continue to operate when their work is 
completed. ‘The philosopher will still be apt to 


tures of his character—as much so assuredly as 
iny quality of his intellect—and enabled him, in 
conjunction with that lofty confidence, that heroic 
faith—which seemed to take for literal truth the 
declaration, ** what things soever ye desire, when 
ye pray, believe that ye receive them, and ye shall 
have them’’—to effect greater things than were 
perhaps ever effected by the same qualities before. 
Not only the pliant Melancthon yielded to the su- 
perior decision and energy of his nature, as much, 
at least, as to his judgment, but Princes and No- 
bles often yielded to it; and as to the common peo- 
ple, his confident bearing and resolute will achieved 
more than half his victory over them. In many 
instances, he seems to have made his way solely 
by the influence of an all-conquering enthusiasm 
and an inflexible purpose. His faith realized its 
own visions, and almost literally proved itself to 
be capable ** of removing mountains.” 

On comparatively trivial occasions, and when 
in the wrong, (not seldom the case ) this intensity 
of passion and infle »xibility of purpose, must have 
made him no very pleasant coadjutor. Even the 
amiable Melancthon murmured after his death at 
ie severity of that yoke, which, while Luther 
ived, he bore with much enduring meekness. We 
"| wish, for Melancthon’s own manhood, he had 
either murmured earlier, or not murmured at all. 
But in a great crisis, and where the Reformer was 
in the right, the qualities of mind we are now con- 
sidering, exhibit him in aspects full of grandeur. 
His enthusicsm is heroic, his energy of will sub- 
lime. It is curious to contrast his almost child- 
ish obstinacy and rabid virulence in relation to 
Zwingle and the Sacramentarians, with the digni- 
ty of his deportment, under the influence of simi- 
lar inflexibility of character, before and at the diet 
of Worms. It was with him as with many pow- 
erful minds—great occasions calmed him; the en- 
ergy was commensurate with the objects which 


kh 


ane : : 3 
called it forth; the weight upon the machine was 


proportional to its momentum; and slow and ma- 


17,000 barrels, as last year, over 50,000 barrels of mackerel vindicate his character, and look most prov okingly jestic movement took the place of a self- -destroying 


had been packed up to the Ist instant a that the gross 
produce of the fisheries, instead of the amount before stat 
would probably be over half ar illic nef di oll irs. Commerce 
and tonnage have increased this year; many new vessels 
have been added to the fleet, and Gloucester was never so 
thrifty and in such good circumstances as now, and at no 
time was her prospect for the future so truly encouraging. 
Milk and Water.—It was stated in evidence before a Lon- 


don Police Court, that more milk is drank in London in a 


fortnight, than all the cows in England would give in a 
month, and that it is the practice of venders of London milk 
to add nine quarts of water to every six they receive from 
the dairy. 


From the Edinburgh Review. 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE CHARACTER OF LU- 
THER, AS EXHIBITED IN SOME OF HIS 
ACTS AND SAYINGS. 


Continued from page 260. 


We have repeatedly stated, that the intellect of 
Luther did not partic ul: irly fit him for the investi- 
gation of abstract or speculative truth; but in all 
matters of a practical nature—in all that concerned 
the management of affairs or the conduct of life, 
his judgment was both penetrating and profound. 
Hence, while nothing can be more flimsey than 
his metaphysics, nothing can be more ge nerally 
sound than his practical judgments. Incapable of 
stating truth with philosophical precision, or lay- 
ing it down with all its requisive limitations, he 
was a great master of that rough moral computa- 
tion, which contents itself for practical purposes 
with approximate accuracy. ‘This was especially 
the case in relation to that class of truths, in which 
1 magnanimous mind, and lofty moral instincts, 
anticipate the lagging deductions of reason; and 
which are better understood and enforced by the 


S philosophic as to whether his views are fully urged 


* on mankind or not. At all events, if he become 


a zealous writer on their behalf, it requires some- 
thing more to encounter sufferingefor them; and 
while almost every religion has had those who 
have dared all and endured all in its defence, the 
annals of science scarcely present us with the 
name of a single authentic martyr. Philosophers 
have been illustrious benefactors of mankind; but 
it requires more energy of passion, and a sterner 
nature than generally falls to their lot, to ruffle it 
with the world—to encounter obloquy, persecu- 
tion, and death in defence of truth. Even Galileo 
was but too ready to recant when menaced with 
martyrdom, and to set the sun, which he had so 
impiously stopped, on his great diurnal journey 
again. It is true that he is said to have relapsed 
iuto heresy the moment after he had recanted, and 
drolly whispered, ‘‘ But the earth does move 
though.”’ Yet while the profession of error was 
uttered aloud, the confession of truth was made 
sollo voce. 

Nor can it be said that the class of philosophers 
have in general been disposed to risk more, where 
truth has been practical and better calculated to in- 
fluence the affections. ‘The ancient philosophers 
are a notorious example of the contrary. ‘They 
saw and scorned the puerilities of the ancient sys- 
tems of superstition, but without attempting to de- 
stroy them, or to substitute better notions in their 
place. It was sufficient for them to make the con- 
venient distinction between the exoferic and the 
esoteric. ‘They could join in the popular rites 
with gravity of face and laughter in their hearts, 
and w orship their gods and sneer at them at the 
same time. 


and turbulent force. 

There was one peculiarity about Luther, of 
which we know not whether it most illustrates the 
robustness of his intellect or the energy of his will, 
but it renders his character absolutely unique. 
We mean the rapidity and comparative ease with 
which he triumphed over the deepest prejudices 
of his age and education;—Roman Catholics would 
doubtless say over his happiest prepossessions.— 
But this matters not to our present observation, 
which respects the singular character of the trans- 
formation, not its nature;—though Protestants 
have pretty well made up their minds, that in all 
the great principles he so vigorously extricated 
and so boldly avowed, he showed as well the rec- 
titude as the force of his understanding—as in his 
advocacy of the supremacy of the Scriptures, and 

his condemnation (under the guidance of that 
principle) of indulgences, of the monastic institute, 
of the celibacy of the clergy, of the mass, of the 
usurpations of the Pope. The spectacle is a no- 
ble one. ‘The maxims and the institutes which 
he denounced with so much energy and confidence, 
had been consecrated by universal veneration, and 
were covered by the “ awful hoar of ages.’’ The 
prejudices which he vanquished had been instilled 
into his childhood, and they were retained till he 
reached manhood; they were the prejudices of all 
his contemporaries; they held dominion not only 
over the most timid, but over the most powerful 
intellects; they had bound even “ kings in chains, 
and nobles in fetters of iron;’’ and almost every 
attempt, certainly all recent attempts to demolish 
them, had been crushed by a despotism which 
united the utmost degree Of craft with the most 
ruthless employment of violence, and was the most 
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compect and formidable the world ever saw. That 
he should have been able to denude himself of such 
prejudices—boldly to avow this great mental revo- 
lution—and give utterance to a series of novel and 
startling dogmas in opposition to them, is an ex- 
ample of independence and fearlessness of mind, 
which the world had never before witnessed. 

Our wonder is still further increased, when we 
reflect that Luther himself was originally as pas- 
sionate a devotee of the system he renounced, as 
he afterwards became of that for which he re- 
nounced it. Nor could he have been otherwise. 
The very depth and sincerity of his character for- 
bade that he should hold any thing lightly; and 
whether he was right or wrong, he was always 
in earnest. While he was a Papist, he was a 
blind one; like Paul, ** an Hebrew of the Hebrews; 
and, as touching the law, a Pharisee.”” He was 
none of those half-infidel ecclesiastics who abound- 
ed at Rome, and were the natural offspring of the 
age; men who saw through the superstition which 
they yet sanctioned, and conducted, with edifying , 
solemnity of visage, the venerable rites at which 
they were all the while internally chuckling. He 
himself tells us, (1539)—** 1 may and will affirm 
with truth, that at the present time there is no 
Papist so conscientiously and earnestly a Papist 
as I once was!’’ He repeats this in various forms 
in his letters. 

(To be continued. 
anise tinier 


From the Norristown Herald and Free Press. 


REMINISCENCES OF HORSHAM TOWNSHIP. 


‘Horsham Township in Montgomery county, 
bounded N. E. by Bucks county, S. E. by 
Moreland township, 8. W. by Upper Dublin 
and Gwynedd, and N. W. by Montgomery 
township. Greatest le ngth six miles, bre: xdth 
three miles; area 11,040 acres; central distance 
north of Philadelphia 20 miles, from Norris- 
town 12 miles. It is watered 


a 


by the west 


branch of the Neshamony and the Pennypack 
creeks.” — Gazetteer of Pennsylvania. 


There are some traces in the lower section of 
the township, of the Indians having resided there 
at some period previous to the commencement of 
the white settlers; such as flints formed in the 
shape of arrow points, and darts; and stone axes 
with hollows worked round their poles to tie 
withes round for handles. 

The first settlers of Horsham were emigrants 
from England and Ireland, of the Quaker and 
Presbyterian sects of religion. Wild bears and 
deers were found rambling at large in the forest. 
Shad were caught in Pennypack creek a quarter 
of a mile from where Horsham meeting house now 
stands, before any mills were erected on the stream. 
Grain at that time was taken to be ground at Lo- 
gan’s mill, on the York road, five miles north of 
Philadelphia. 

The lower section of the township is composed 
of quarries of sand and sand stone, different strata 
of white and yellow clay, with a great number of 
springs of pure water flowing out of the hills, 
which furnish the inhabitants with a never failing 
supply of that indispensable element. ‘The soil 
is generally a deep and rich loam, with some va- 
riations of bottom meadows with a black soil and 
substratum of white clay. 

The upper section of Horsham varies in its 
geological structure. ‘The part near the centre of 
the township contains an excellent top soil, with 
a yellow clay subsoil, and the roc k generally lies 
deep. But the part adjoining Montgomery town- 
ship is comp: yssed of hard shelly stone, with the 
rock near the surface, which prevents the water 
from sinking early in the spring; but the soil holds 
manure well, and is productive under good tillage. 

The situation of Horsham is pleasant, the air 
and water are fine and healthy, the society is good, 


oc 


intelligent and liberal, and the English language 
is spoken in its purity. 


Large Trees. 

A large tree known by the name of Barnes’ 
Poplar, seven feet diameter through the trunk, and 
upwards of one hundred fe et high; it stood on the 

site where William Palmer's a now stands.— 
t was cut down about the year 1794. 


Benjamin Kenderdine’s large chesnut tree stood 
about forty poles north-west of his barn; it was six 
feet in diameter, and one hundred and twenty feet 
high, and produced upwards of one hundred split 
rails from the butt cut, 
the year 1815. 


lt was cut down about 


There is a chesnut tree growing on Jonathan 
[redell’s farm, which measures twenty-nine feet 
in circumference, and has been known to produce 
four bushels of chesnuts in one season. It is still 
rapidly growing. 


Joseph Kenderdine’s red-oak tree, which stood 
near his milk-house, contained sixteen and a 


cords; it was cut down and meaftred by Joseph 
Rony, in the year 1825. 


Bernard Bisbing’s large hickory, five feet diame- 
ter in the butt, the trunk seventy-four feet long be- 
low the first limb; the whole length of the tree 
was 140 feet. It contained fourteen cords of 
wood, as measured by George Kenderdine, mill- 
wright, while it was standing in the year 1827. 
Nine years after that it was cut down, to the great 
regret of the people of its vicinity. It was seen 
from almost every elevated situation in the town- 
ship. I made an attempt to ascertain its age, by 
counting the rings in its stump, some of them be- 
ing so emall that it was difficult to count them ex- 
actly, but I concluded it to be about 420 years old. 
[ was present on the ground when George Ken- 
derdine took the measurement of the tree, and | 
wrote the following small poem on the occasion, 
and James Winn: ard, editor of the Norristown * 


Register, published it in that paper, April 11th, 
1827. 


In Horsham stands a hick’ry tree, 
That holds in fame a high degree; 

On Bisbing’s farm, illustrious reigns, 
And spreads its empire o’er the plains; 
For many miles on distant lands, 

Its tow’ring limbs the sight commands. 
Upon its top, sublimely neat, 

The squirrel finds a safe retreat, 
Regardless of the ganner’s power; 

No shot profanes the sacred bower; 
The red breast there can safely sing 
Its cheerful notes to grect the spring, 
And ev'ry bird that wings the 
Can find a safe asylum there. 
Its top waves in the air around 

Ten times fourteen feet from the ground; 
Its trunk’s twice thirty-seve n feet 

In length, and holds it out complete; 
Diameter, 
Three feet six inches, average rule; 
This is the measure, we 
Correctly taken on the 
All curious men, 


alr, 


it ineasures full 


maintain, 

plain. 

where e’er you be, 
Come on and view this mammoth tree— 
A larger tree of hick’ry kind, 

We think the world will never find, 


Distinguished Characters. 


Thomas Palmer arrived in Pennsylvania, from 
England, in September, 1682, and sometime after 
that settled in Horsham, where he dug a saw-pit 
and sawed with a whip-saw, yellow poplar plank, 
with which he built a house, two stories high, by 
dove-tailing the corners; it lasted nearly one hun- 
dred years. He was the grand-father of George 
Palmer, surveyor and conveyancer. 

Evan Lloyd came from Wales, and penn rased 
250 acres of land in Horsham, half a mile north- 
east from Horsham meeting house, in the year 
1719. He was a Quaker minister, and preached 
among Friends in Horsham and other places. 


half 
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William Keith, governor of Pennsylvania, lived 
at Graehm Park, in Horsham, in the year 1722, 
The house he lived in stands there yet, and is oe- 
cupied as a dwelling house at this time. The first 
jail for Philadelphia county was built there, but 
it was taken down many years ago. 

Joseph Lloyd, born in the year 1777, was a 
self-taught scholar, an attorne y at law, and editor 
of a weekly newspaper published i in Philadelphia, 
called the Pennsylvania Democrat. 


John Gummere was brought up and educated 
in Horsham, and by assiduous industry and atten- 
tion to books, became acquainted with ae 
mathematics, philosophy, and general knowledge, 
and taught a high school in Burlington, New Jer- 
sey, for many years with success aud prosperity, 
He died on the 3lst of May, 1845, aged 61 years, 

John Lukens, general surveyor of Pennsylva- 
nia, mathematician and philosopher; when he was 
a young man, in the year 1730, he served as ans 
apprentice under the famous surveyor, Nicholas — 
Scull, to carry chain and learn practical survey- 
ing. He was born in Horsham, and made it his 
general residence till a few years previous to his 
death. He sold his farm in Horsham to William 
Lukens, in the year 1774. In his younger days 
he planted two pine trees at the end of his lane, 
by the road leading from Horsham meeting house 
to the Welsh road, which are standing there yet, 
and are the largest pine trees in the township; 
they would measure upwards of three feet in | di- 
ameter. 


Elizabeth Ferguson, daughter of Dr. Graehm, 
and grand-daughter of William Keith, governor of 
Pennsylvania, was a lady of splendid abilities and 
well educated, who compose “d and wrote much in 
prose and poetry, but there has been but little of 
it printed, and her manuscript writings are chiefly 
lost. She died at Seneca Lukens’s house, in the 
year 1801, and was buried in Philadelphia. 

Doctor Archibald McClean was born and bred 
in Horsham; he was highly esteemed for his medi- 
cal acquirements, and had an exteusive practice in 
that business. He was a man of handsome talents, 
and wrote many pieces in prose and poetry, which 
are nearly all lost. 

Ilorsham meeting house stands in Ilorsham- 
ville, where there is a store, library, post-office, 
and school house. At Horsham Square, a store, 
tavern and smith-shop. At Babylon, a smith-shop 
and school house. At Prospectville, a store, smith- 
shop and school house. ‘There are two other 
smith-shops, one in the upper section, and the 
other in the lower section of the township. Four 
grist mills, three saw mills, and convenient roads 
leading to all publie places in the township. The 
oldest road in Horsham is the Governor's road, 
leading from the house where Governor Keith 
lived to Philadelphia. ‘The Horsham road begins 
at Horshamville and passes through the centre of 
Horsham into Montgomery township. ‘The But- 
ler road crosses the Horsham road at Prospect- 
ville, and passes through the upper section of the 
township. The Doylestown and Willowgrove 
turnpike, which passes through the lower section 
of Horsham, was constructed in the year 1840. 


Much improvement has been made in agricul- 
ture within the last fifteen years;®many of the 
farms have been enclosed with post and rail fence, 
and the soil highly manured with lime and dung. 
‘Trees bearing choice fruit have been sought after 
and planted about the dwellings; and orchards of 
the best fruit have been planted and cultivated. 


Intelligent gentlemen of fortune, who wish to 
enjoy wholesome air and good water, would do 
well to purchase property, and fix their seats in 
Horsham, where they would find good society 
and pleasant situations. 

Davip Lioyp. 
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From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
STRUGGLES OF YOUTH IN THE CASE OF 
JAMES CORSON. 

It has often been said that an earnest desire, 
steadily persevered in, is sure to bring about in 
time its own accomplishment, however improba- 
ble such an event may appear at first; and there 
has perh: ips rarely occurred a more striking prool 
of there being some truth in this remark than in 
the following history. 

It was the earnest wish of James Corson, when 
a boy of lithe more than seven years of age, to be 
a‘ doctor” in England; and certainly when the 
wish was first uttered, there appeared very little 
em et of its accomplishment. ‘The father of the 
boy, who was gardener to a gentleman at Dals- 
ceairth, in Dumfriesshire, had a large family, with 
so small a salary, that he could scarcely spare his 
boys to attend the parish school; and it was with 
a heavy heart that ** Jamie” was often compelled 
to leave hi8 books to attend to the manual labors 
in which his father found it necessary to employ 
him. When he was ten years of age, however, 
a heavier blow fell upon him. His father left 
Dalseairth, and took a situation in Yorkshire, 
where, as he found education much dearer than 
in Scotland, he was no longer able to send James 
to school. Suill, however, the boy remained un- 
shaken in his determination to be a doctor in Eng- 
land; and he spent every leisure moment in por- 
ing over his books. Lis perseverance and his 
ainbition began to attract the notice of the house 
servants of the gentleman with whom the elder 
Corson was gardener. LHe excited a particular 
interest in the butler, who, being a great favorite 
with his master, easily obtained permission to take 
the boy into the family as his assistant. ‘I'his 
step, however, at first was the occasion of pain 
rather than pleasure to James, as his fellow-ser- 
vants, who had heard of his ambitious desires, 
never ceased jeering him about them; and indeed 
the contrast they afforded to his actual situation 
was sufficiently striking. He was now about 
fourteen, tall, and well grown for his age, but shy 
and awkward in his manners, and speaking with 
a strong Scotch accent, which the Yorkshiremen, 
though they perhaps speak worse English than is 
met with in any other country, were particularly 
severe upon him. The jeering of his companions, 
however, had no other effect on James Corson 
than to give him another object for his ambition, 
for he now determined that he would conquer his 
Scotch accent, and learn to speak pure English, 
which he did do in the end. 

games Corson, during the four years that he 
remained as assistant to the butler, contrived, with 
that person’s assistance, to perfect himself in wri- 
ting and accounts: and as he never omitted any 
opportunity that occurred of aequiring know ledge, 
he was able, when he left Yorkshire. to take the 
situation of usher in a sehool in Wigtonshire. 
Here he stayed two years, during which he learnt 
Latin and Greek, and the rudiments of French; 
but as his salary was very small, he took the first 
opportunity that oceurred of removing to White- 
haven, where also he was usher in a school. In 
both these situations he saved all the money he 
could, in the hope that he might at last realise the 
project that had never been absent from his 
thoughts. 

At Christmas, 1835, James Corson left his sit- 
uation at Whitehaven, and returned to his father’s 
cottage, previously to visiting London, where he 
had at last determined to push his fortune. Ile 
found, however, upon inquiry, that what he pos- 
sessed would be nothing in London, and would 
but barely maintain him there while he was study- 
ing as a surgeon, without leaving him any money 
to pay the fees. ‘This information depressed his 
spirits exceedingly, and when he returned home, 
after cousulting with a friend at Leeds, he told his 
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foshor that he began for ‘the first time to fear his geon to a South-Sea whaler; and if he is careful, 
wishes would never be accomplished. ‘The elder he may possibly save £70 or £100 out of his pay 
Corson took in the Gardeners’ Magazine; and as during the three years the ship will be on her voy- 
it was lying on the table, James listlessly opened age, and that will be enough to set him up as a 
it, when his attention was caught by an advertise- surgeon any where.” 








It may easily be conceived 
ment for an amanuensis, which had been inserted that Mr. Corson made no obj jection to the sea, 


by Mr. Loudon for himself. ‘The countenance of and, in fact, he sailed with Captain Kenson, mas- 
the young man brightened up, and he exclaimed, ter of the Kitty, in the autumn of 1838. 

‘Then Pil see London at last!” His father and Up to this time all had gone well with Mr. Cor- 
friends laughed at him, and argued the improba- son. He had succeeded in everything he under- 
bility of his succeeding in obtaining the situation. took; and he had so nearly attained the summit of 
But his presentiment had been right; and though his ambition, that even those who had laughed at 
Mr. Loudon had about a hundred and thirty an-| his projects as wild and impracticable, were now 
swers to his advertisement, James Corson’s letter compelled to own that all he had wished for lay 
was so well expressed, and written in such a almost within his grasp. ‘The voyage out, of the 
manly, yet modest style, that he was preferred. whaler, was also highly successful; and Corson 
It may easily be conceived that young Corson’s not ouly fulfilled all the ordinary duties of his sit- 
delight, when he received Mr. Loudon’s letter, uation most satisfactorily, but on one occasion, 
was beyond description. His father says he was when a seaman had his leg lacerated by a shark, 
wild with joy. he had performed amputation in a masterly man- 
Mr. Loudon at this time was engaged in wri- ner. Half the voyage had been performed, and 
ting his great work, the Arboretum Brittannicum; they were on their road homeward. Corson had 
and as he had also three magazines appearing made a collection of plants for Mr. Loudon, and 
monthly, a great many persons were employed in of shells, partly for his kind friend Mr. Rauch, 
his office; but of these Mr. Corson only became and partly for Mrs. Loudon; and he had, besides, 
intimate with two; namely, Mr. Rauch, a young saved upwards of £70 towards the £100 he was 
German, who was one of the draughtsmen, and to accumulate. 

Mr. W. Baxter, son to the curator of the botanic ‘The remainder of the tale is soon told. While 
garden at Oxford, who was an amanuensis. Mr. in the tropics, Mr. Corson had occupied himself 
Corson’s salary was a pound a week, for which in clearing the shells he had collected from the 
he was eng: ged in Mr. Loudon’s office from eight animals they contained; and from fatigue, or per- 
in the morning till six, and he had to find his own haps from the noxious effluvia evolved by the de- 
lodgings and “food, with the exception of some caying animals, he was taken ill of fever, which 
bread and cheese and beer, which all the young carried him off in fourteen days. He died on the 
men had at one o'clock. Notwithstanding his 16th of June, 1841, in the 27th year of his age, a 
moderate salary, and the length of time he was striking illustration of what may be done by indus- 
occupied every day, young Corson now saw all try and perseverance. 

his wishes on the point of being realised, and he 
immediately entered a class of students in surgery 
with a Mr. Demott of Charlotte street, Blooms- 
bury. He found, however, that to enable him to 
pay the fees out of his small salary, it would be 
necessary for him to practise the most rigid econ- 
omy; and he accordingly ate nothing but oat meal 
porridge, which he made himself, in addition to 
the very moderate lunch which he ate at Bays- 
water. ‘To increase his funds, he also took in 
writing to do at night, after he had finished his 
medical studies. A very strong constitution, and 
the most determined perseverance, enabled him to 
continue these exertions for two years; during the 
whole of which time he never took a single d: \y’s 
pleasure, or indulged himself with more than four 
hours’ sleep in each night. It may also be added, 
that during this period, notwithstanding the se- 


(It will be understood that the proceedings here 
detailed are not held up as an example to be fol- 
lowed, but only as a remarkable instance of the 
pursuit of knowledge under difficulties. Mr. Cor- 
son's application to duty and study was so far be- 
yond what our natural powers justify, that it is 
surprising he did not sink under it. His not doing 
so may be attributed to an unusually vigorous con- 
stitution. All ordinarily endowed persons must 
be in great danger from such over-taskings; and 
even of those who are constituted most favorably, 
the greater number would fail to survive such a 
course as that passed through by Mr. Corson 
while studying for his profession.—Eb. | 





ecb ilitininniliianen 
HONESTY, INTEGRITY, &c. 
Nouschervan, a Persian king, having been hunt- 
verity of his medical studies , he never neglected ing, and desirous of eating some of the venison in 
in the slightest degree Mr. ‘Loadon’s business; his field, several of the attendants went to a neigh- 
and that he always stayed his full time of from boring village, and took away a quantity of salt, 
eight to six, in the office at Bayswater, where his to season it. ‘The king, suspecting how they had 
indefatigable industry, joined to his quiet and acted, ordered that they should immediately go 
amiable disposition, rendered him a general fa- and pay for it; then, turning to his attendants, he 
vorite. said, ** This is a small matter in itself, but a great 
Few young men who have studied surgery under 9n€ as it regards me; for a king ought ever to be 
the most favorable circumstances have ever passed JUSt, because he is an example to his subjects; 
their examination with more credit than Mr. Cor- 20d, if he swerves in trifles, they will become 
son; and he was even praised by the examining dissolute. If [cannot make all my people just, 
surgeons for the very great care and attention with i the smallest things, I can, at least, show them 
which he gave his answers. He had now so far, it is possible to be so. 
attained the long desired object of his ambition, Some years since, resided in a country village 
that he was a surgeon in England; but he was at a poor but worthy clergyman, who, with the small 
a loss how to turn his newly attained honors to stipend of forty pounds per annum, supported him- 
account, as he had no money to purchase a busi- sell, a wife, and seven children, At one time walk- 
ness, or even to fit up asurgery. In this dilemma ing and meditating in the fields, in much distress, 
Mr. Rauch, the young German, with whom Mr. from the narrowness of his circumstances, he 
Corson had formed an acquaintance at Mr. Lou- stumbled on a purse of gold. Looking round, in 
don’s, came to his assistance, and detailed the vain, to find its owner, he carried it home to his 
circumstances of the case to a friend, who hap- wife, who advised him to employ at least a part 
pened to be a ship-owner. ‘* I have no interest in of it in extricating them from their present difi- 
the medical line on land,”’ said this gentleman; culty: but he conscientiously refused, until he had 
‘but if the young Scotchman does not object to used his utmost endeavors to find out its former 
the sea, I think I could get him appointed sur- proprietor, assuring her, that honesty is always 
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the best policy. 
by a gentleman who lived at some little distance, 
to whom the clergyman returned it, with no other 
reward than thanks. On the good man’s return, 
his wife could not help reproaching the gentleman 
with ingratitude, and censuring the over-scrupulous 
honesty of her husband; but he only replied, as 
before, honesty is the best policy. A few months 
after this, the curate received an invitation to dine 
with the aforesaid gentleman; who, after hospitably 
entertaining him, gave him the presentation to a 
living of three hundred pounds per annum, to 
which he added a bill of fifty pounds for his pre- 
sent necessities. The curate, after making suit- 
able acknowledgments to his benefactor, returned 
with joy to his wife and family, acquainting them 
with the happy change in his circumstances; and 
adding, that he hoped she would now be convine- 
ed that honesty was the best policy: to which she 
readily assented. 


One day, when a vacant seat was to be filled, 
the synod observed to the Emperor Peter the 
Great, that they had none but ignorant men to 
present to his majesty. ‘ Well, then,” replied 
the ezar, ‘‘ you have only to pitch upon the most 
honest man: he will be worth two learned ones.”’ 


Previous to Dr. Goldsmith’s publishing his 
Deserted Village, the bookseller had given him a 
note for one hundred guineas for the copy, which 


the doctor mentioned a few hours after to one of 


his friends; who observed, it was a very great sum 
for so short a performance. ‘In truth,” replied 
Goldsmith, ‘I think so too; I have not been easy 
since I received it; therefore I will go back, and 
return him his note:’”? which he absolutely did, 
and left it entirely to the bookseller to pay him 


according to the profits produced by the sale of 


the piece, which turned out very considerable.— 
Honesty is the best policy. 


In the late war in Germany, a captain of cavalry 


was ordered out on a foraging party. He put him- 
self at the head of his troop, and marched to the 
quarter assigned him. It was a solitary valley, in 
which hardly any thing but woods could be seen. 
In the midst of it stood a little cott: age; on perceiv- 
ing it, he went up, and knocked at the door: out 
comes an ancient Hernouten (better known in this 
country by the name of Moravian Brethren,) with 
a beard silvered by age. ‘* Father,” said the 
officer, ‘show me a field where I can set my 
troopers a foraging.”” ‘* Presently,”’ replied the 
Hernouten. ‘The good old man walked before, 
and conducted them out of the valley. After a 
quarter of an hour’s 
barley. ‘* There is the very thing we want,’ says 
the captain. ‘* Have patience for a few minutes,’ 

replied the guide: ‘* You shall be satisfied.”” ‘They 


went on, and, at the distance of about a quarter of *. 


a league farther, they arrived at another field of 
barley. ‘The troop immediately dismounted, cut 
down the grain, trussed it up, and remounted.— 
The officer, upon this, says to his conductor, 
‘** Father, you have given yourself and us unneces- 
sary trouble: the first field was much better than 
this.”’ ‘* Very true, sir,” replied the good old 
man, ** but it was not mine.”” ‘This stroke (says 
my author, and that justly) goes directly to the 
heart. I defy an atheist to produce me any thing 
once to be compared with it. And, surely, he 
who does not feel his heart warmed by such an 
example of exalted virtue, has not yet acquired 
the first principles of moral taste. 


Addison, in a letter to a friend, makes the 
following declaration. ‘ Believe me when I as- 
sure you, I never did, nor ever will, on any pre- 
tence whatsoever, take more than the stated and 
customary fees of my office. I might keep the 
contrary practice concealed from the world, were 
I capable of it, but I could not from myself; and 
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After a short time, it was owned I hope I shall always fear the reproaches of my sensibility, and they become inattentive to every 


march, they found a field of 


own heart more than those of all mankind.’ 
reflected great honor on Addison’s integrity. 


This 


———— OS & — 
SLANDER. 

A Persian soldier, who was heard reviling Al- 
exander the Great, was well admonished by his 
officer. ‘* Fou are paid to fight against Alex- 
ander, and not to rail at him.’’ May we not say 
of mankind at large, that they are bound to pray 
for their enemies, and not to rail at them? 


Among the Romans there was a law, that if any 
servant who had been set free, slandered his for- 
mer master, the master might bring him into 
bondage again, and take from him all the favors 
he had bestowed on him. 

Augustine had a distich written on his table, 
which intimated, that whoever attacked the char- 
acters of the absent were to be excluded. Sucha 
distich, in modern times, | think, would be very 
serviceable. 

When any one was speaking ill of another in 
the presence of Peter the Great, he at first listen- 
ed to him attentively, and then interrupted him. 
‘*Ts there not,’’ said he, ‘*a fair side also to the 
character of the person of whom you are speak- 
ing? Come, tell me what good quz ilities you have 
remarked about him.”? One would think this 
monarch had learnt that precept—*t Speak not evil 
one of another.” 


The famous Boerhaave was not easily moved 
by detraction. 
calumny will be presently extinct of themselves, 
unless you blow them.”’ It was a good remark 
of another, that ‘* the malice of ill tongues east up- 
on a good man is only like a mouthful of smoke 
blown upon a diamond, which, though it clouds 
its beauty for the present, yet it is e easily rubbed 
off, and the gem restored with little trouble to its 
owner.” 

The late Pearce, of Rirmingham, (Eng.) was a 
man of an excellent spirit. It was a rule with him 
to discourage all evil speaking; nor would he ap- 
prove of just censure, unless some good and neces- 
sary end were to be answered by it. ‘I'wo of his 
distant friends being at his house together, one of 
them, during the absence of the other, suggested 
something to his disadvantage. He put a stop to 
the conversation by answering, ‘‘ He is here: take 
him aside, and tell him of it by himself: you may 
do him good.” 

eiailibaiscaien 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 

As cruelty should not be shown towards the 
human species, neither should it be indulged to- 
wards the animal iribes. ‘* I ever thought,”’ says 
judge Hale, ** that there is a certain degree of jus- 


tice due from man to the creatures, as from man 
to man; and that an excessive use of the creature’s 

labor is an injustice for which he must account. 

I have, therefore, always esteemed it as a part of 
my duty, and it has always been my practice to 
be merciful to my beasts; and upon the same ac- 

count I have declined any cruelty to any of God’s 
creatures, and as much as I could, prevented it in 
others as a tyranny. I have abhorred those sports 
that consist in torturing them; and if any noxious 


creature must be destroyed, or creatures for food| 
must be taken, it has been my practice to do it in| 


a manner that may be with the least torture or 
cruelty; ever remembering, that though God has 


given us dominion over his creatures, yet it is un-| 


der a law of justice, prudence, and moderation, 
otherwise we should become /yrants and not lords, 
over God's creatures; and therefore those things: 
of this nature which others have 
creations, I have avoided as sins. 
Children should be early prohibited from tor- 
menting insects, lest it should degenerate into in- 


” 


He used to say, ** The sparks of ’ 


practised as re-| 


INTELLIGENCER. 


kind of suffering but their own. We find that the 
supreme court of judicatere at Athens thought an 
instance of this sort not below its cognizance, and 
punished a boy for putting out the eyes of a poor 
bird that had unhappily fallen into his hands.— 
And Locke informs us of a mother who permitted 
her children to have birds and insects, but reward- 
ed or punished them as they treated them well or 
ill. 

There is no doubt but cruelties often exercised 
may become so customary, as to render the heart 
insensible. I was once (says a write! passing 
through Moorfields with a young lady, aged about 
nine or ten years, born and edueated in P ortugal, 
but in the protestant faith; and, observing a large 
concourse of people assembled around a pile of 
faggots on fire, | expressed a curiosity to know 
the cause. She very composedly answered, “T 
suppose that it is nothing more than fhal they are 
going to burna Jew.” Fortunately it was no 
other than roasting an ox upon some joyful occa- 
sion. What rendered this singularity the more 
striking, were the natural mildness and compas- 
sion of the young person’s disposition. 
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It is related of Dr. Hough, Bishop of Worces- 
ter, who was remarkable for the evenness of his 
temper, that having a good deal of company at his 
house, a gentleman present desired to see a curious 
weather-glass, which the bishop had lately pur- 
chased, and which cost him about thirty guineas. 
[he servant was accordingly ordered to bring it; 
who, in delivering it to the gentleman, unfortunate- 
ly let it fall, and broke it all to pieces. The com- 
pany were all a little deranged from this accident, 
but particularly the gentleman who asked to see it, 
who was making many apologies for the accident. 
‘** Be under no concern,” said the bishop, smiling; 
‘**T think it rather a lucky omen: we have hitherto 
had a dry season, and now [ hope we shall have 
some rain; for I protest I do not remember ever 
to have seen the glass so low in my life.” 


OO 


Cornstalk Molasses.—We were furnished a 
week or two ago, a specimen of cornstalk molasses, 
manufactured by Samuel W. Moreland of the 
county. It was pleasant and well tasted—far su- 
perior, in our opinion, to the sugar-house molasses. 
We should think it a matter of good fas/e, as well 
as economy, in all our farmers to make their own 
molasses, as it can be done by a very easy and 

simple process, as follows: —Press the juice out 
of the stalk about the time it arrives at maturity— 
boil it as you would the water from a sugar tree 
until it becomes thick as you want it; then your 
molasses is ready for use. Moreland tells us that 
the juice yields about one-fourth, as well as he 
can guess from the experiment he has made— 
what number of stalks it will take to yield a cer- 
tain amount of molasses he is unable to tell us.— 
He is satisfied, however, that the yield both of 
stalks and juice is sufficiently abundant to justify 
any one who may desire to manufacture molasses 
for their own use, in performing the labor. We 
hope that the matter may be fully and satisfactori- 
ly tested when cornstalk time rolls round again. 
Carthage | Tenn.) Rep. 
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The first step to knowledge is to be sensible that 
we want it; and we must perceive the use of it, 
before we know its value. 
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